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ENCOURAGEMENTS TO TEACHERS. 
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Friends akd Fellow Tbacsers :— 

Three years ago, it was my 
privilege to address you, at your first annual meeting. I had 
then the peculiar pleasure of seeing around me the familiar fa- 
ces of those who had daily listened to my instructions, in this 
famiUar hall ; and it is no slight gratification, to see so many of 
these to-day. But my frequent attendance on our Hillsborough 
county institutes, places me in the relation of instructor to most 
of you ; and I may, I trust, still address this association as a 
band of endeared pupils. 

On the occasion to which I have referred, I spoke of some 
of the peculiar duties of teachers. To-day, I wish to speak of 
their encouragements to the faithful discharge of these duties. 

The wheels of life, one might almost say, tiim more rapidly 
in New England than elsewhere. It is but three years since I 
had the pleasure of addressing you, on your anniversary ; and 
what a change has come over the aspect of the teacher's life, 
within that brief period, in this and the adjoining States ! I 
could not conscientiously, in my former address to you, have 
spoken of the occupation for which you have been preparing, 
as one which, generally speaking, would prove advantageous in 
a pecuniary point of view, or which would, in that relation, in- 
vite you to continue long devoted to it. An academy, or a lu- 
crative private school, or one of the few high schools then ex^ 
isting in this State, you might liave looked to the possibility of 
obtaining ; although, the multitude of candidates, and the small 
number of offices, rendered your chances as problematical as 
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those of the late expectants of official appomtlnents at Wash- 
ington city. As for the district schools, of our brief " summer" 
or " winter" class, the very limited compensation accruing from 
them, could never warrant any one in looking to them for any- 
thing beyond a temporary support. Our New-England com- 
mon-school system, notwithstanding its boasted and really valu- 
able benefits, seemed to lack the vital principle of self-susten- 
tation. Our district schools seemed destined to be forevei* 
dependent, for their instruction, on the transient services of 
persons hurrying into other pursuits, and merely stopping to 
pick up the material aid whiqh this humbler field of labor ofier- 
ed, for the moment. We seemed destined, as a people, nevef 
to attain, in our common schools, to the indispensable benefit of 
the services of a. recognised body of teachers. The obsolete 
district system,— which crowded an assemblage of pupils of all 
ages, and in every stage of progress, into one school-room, and 
devolved the care of all on one teacher, with little or no assist* 
ance, and limited the school period of the year to a few 
months, — ^Sometimes, weeks,— forbade the possibility of the 
teacher's efiecting much for his pupils or for himself, aiid made 
his form of life a scene of discouraging drudgery. Such was, 
too generally, the actual condition of things, but a very few 
years ago* 

Since that time, a silent but most efiectual revolution has 
been in progress, in the management of our schools, and is now 
advancing so rapidly, that but a few years will be required to 
make it coextensive^ in its effects, with our New England States. 
You will understand me, of course, as referring to the benign 
influence of those larger views of education, as a common in* 
terest, which have led to the adoption of the ^^ grading" system, 
with all its happy effects,-^its proper classification of pupils, its 
distribution of these, in separate schools, adapted to the ages 
and attainments of the pupils, its more extensive employment 
of female teachers, its longer annual continuance of the schools, 
its provision for a more extended course of education to the pu- 
pils, its special arrangements for a higher order of instruction 
to the older classes, than was previously practicable. 

The happy consequenee of these changes to the profession 



t)f teaching, has been, to create two distinct orders of perma- 
nent teacher*, compensated by an adequate salary, — (1.) thfe 
teachers of " ajmual" schools, — intermediate between the " pri- 
mary" and the " high" schools,-^with their female assistants, 
and, (2.) the teachers and assistants in " high" schools, or in 
those which rank in summer €ts ^' intermediate," and in winter 
as " high" schools. 

The " primary" schools, too, gain by this arrangeinetit, wher- 
■ever the population is suflSciently numerous to fumifeh a sepa- 
rate school of this description. The increased nuiiiber of pu- 
pils, well classed, is more easily taught than the smaller number 
of straggling classes, with numerous aad diversified lessons. 
The wages of the primary teacher can thus be conveniently 
raised, and superior instruction consequently secured. The 
school season, also, is greatly extended, to the vast benefit of 
the young pupils. A school^ even of this order, becomes an 
object worthy of attention, to well-educated young ladies ; and, 
in the elevated character of the teacher, the parents of the pu- 
pils, as well as the children themselves, are unspeakable gain- 
ers, in the superior instruction and genial management thus se^ 
cured for the school. 

Let the " grading" system continue its benificent careerj and 
a change, moral and intellectual, on the character and condition 
of our common schools, will have been eflFected, which it is no 
exaggeration to call a virtual revolution. It will secure to New 
England a body of competent, permanent teachers, as fast as 
they issue from our normal seminaries^ or front our teachers* 
classes in academies, and our noble pioneer establishments,--^ 
our county and other temporary teachers' institutes. 

The encouragements which are now held up to teachers, are 
substantial and inviting,* — whether we regard the Comparatively 
pleasant field of labor now ofiered them, the wider scope for 
talent and acquirement than formerly, the higher position con- 
ferred on the profession of teaching, or the assurance of ob- 
taining an advantageous pecuniary compensation for adequate 
exertion, with the reasonable prospect of permanency and com* 
petence, in following the business of teaching, as the occupation 
of a Itfe* 
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The recent action of tte legislature of Massachusertts, tirougli 
ite State Board of Education, on the subject of provision for 
a still higher course of training for teachers, is a most auspi- 
cious indication for the future, for all who are interested in the 
progressive improvement of instruction. By the arrangement 
referred to, each of the normal schools of the State, is put in 
possession of an annual allowance for maintaining, at college, 
several of its most promising graduates, and enabling them af- 
terwards to return for a season to the normal schools, before en- 
tering on the professional duties 6f instruction. Here is one of 
the noblest signs of the times that has appeared within our day. 
It secures to the State of Massachusetts a competent corps of 
teachers for her high schools, and stamps a new dignity and 
value on the vocation of teaching, by ensuring a competent 
support to all who are disposed to adopt it, as a calling; for life. 

The policy of Massachusetts is that of New England ; and 
the example of Massachusetts, (thanks to the unity of spirit 
which pervades New England !) is, in such procedure, not tar- 
dily followed, in equivalent^ if not in exactly similar forms, by 
her sister States. 

On such prospects, my young friends, you are now permit- 
ted and invited to look ; and on the contemplation of these, 
and the suggestions thence arising, for your guidance, we pro- 
pose, for a brief space, to dwell. 

To teachers who love their occupation the present stage of 
general progress on the subject of education, is, in the high- 
est degree, cheering and inspiring, as well as monitory. The 
grading system, with its lengthened school seasons, and better 
compensation to teachers, ensures a useful, respected, and hap- 
py mode of life, to ev^n the instructress who aspires no higher 
tiian the teaching of a village primary school, as her permanent 
location. The new arrangement makes it worth while for the 
candidate for such employment to prepare thoroughly for the 
business of instruction, whether by frequenting the teachers'' 
clasB in an academy, entering a normal school, or embracing 
every opportunity of attending the sessions of teachers' insti- 
tutes. If the individual is already engaged in the actual du- 
ties of instruction, her pecuniary condition is sufSciently im- 
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proved, by the new order of things, to enable her to stop and 
rest, at intervals, from the toil of teaching, and renew, mean- 
while, her own application to self-culture and professional ac- 
quisitions, at such establishments as this, in which the benefits 
of a brief term of special study are aflForded. The grading 
system, at the same time that it offers superior advantages and 
higher emolument to the teacher, suggests, most intelligibly, 
the necessity of bringing into the business of instruction a high- 
er and more extensive range of qualifications than formerly. 
The mental market has its stipulations, no less than the trading 
one. The higher price demands the better commodity ; the 
higher wages require the better workman. The community 
now steps forward, and, by its liberality, easily commands the 
services of the most intelligent and accomplished artists. These 
and these only it will have : it rejects all inferior claims. 

The teachers of intermediate schools, or what we have been 
accustomed to call " winter" schools, — in strict consistency with 
their former limitation to that one season of the year,- — are 
now, — wherever the grading system has been effectually car- 
ried into operation, — permitted to enjoy the opportunity of 
extending their sphere of instruction to a wider range, and of 
raising it to a higher aim, by the appropriate classification of 
their pupils, and by the assistance now more liberally furnished 
to aid them in the performance of their labors. The ampler 
remuneration which the instructor receives, on the new plan, 
renders his situation not only comfortable, but highly desirable, 
in a pecuniary point of view, and, for schools of the intermedi- 
ate rank between those denominated "primary" and "high," 
enables a young teacher to receive an income equal to that of 
a professional man, in rural districts. But even an eight months' 
school, decently supported, — which, in thinly peopled portions 
of the country, is morally equivalent to one of longer continuance, 
in populous and wealthy places, — affords a compensation well 
worth the attention of most young men in New England, 
especially when we take into account the well-known fact, that 
the reputation of " keeping a good school," always ensures pe- 
cuniary promotion-^ whether as an inducement to " stay " or to 
"go." 
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The grading plan, enables the teacher of an intermediate 
school, by the longer continuance of the school season, to teach 
to better advantage. It gives him time to do justice to the 
subjects ^hich he teaches, and to the pupils ivhom he is in- 
structing. It yields him the pleasure of seeing the progress 
of his classes, from month to month, and from stage to stage of 
education. It ii^duces him to make more strenuous exertions 
for their {^dvai^cement. It enables him to introduce new and 
interestii\g exercises, and, if advisable, new branches of in- 
Srtruction, or, if otherwise, to push application farther and mox^ 
effectually into standard subjects. It stimulates the teacher's 
own mind, by the greater call for mental action, which it caus- 
es ; and, what is yet more important, the continuance of the 
school under his care, from month to month, and year to year, 
creates, in his heart, a warm, friendly interest in his pupils, 
which is all reflected back from them upon himself. A high 
moral value is thus added to all he does in his daily routine of 
duty, for his scholars. To him, as well as to them, the school- 
room becomes ^ place associated with the most agreeable feel- 
ings, as the scene ^ pleasant employment and happy communi- 
cations!. 

But the system of properly grading our public schools, and 
classifying their pupils, has yet another happy effect on the 
teacher of an intermediate school. Even during the period in 
which he is yet but preparing to become a teacher, or but of- 
fering himself as a candidate for the employment, he feels that 
the object of his desire is one well worth striving to attain. He 
feels it well worth while to devote himself earnestly to his 
preparation, to continue H longer, and to carry it farther than 
he would otherwise do. His position is to be one of increased 
emolument and respectability, to what it was formerly deemed. 
His mental and moral tone of character unconsciously rises with 
his prospects in life ; and ho resorts with a willing heart to the 
normal school, or to the academy, or the high school, or the 
teachers' institute, where he is to prepare himself for his 
coming duties and responsibilities ; and he applies to the work 
qf preparation, with ^ corresponding energy of purpose, and 
a corresponding degree of efBciency and success. 
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Nor is this all. The proceeds of one or more annuai 
schools, secure him the means and opportunity of benefiting 
himself by further personal application to study, at an academy, 
or, perhaps, a college. By alternate teaching and studying, he 
at length becomes competent for the charge of a high school, 
or an academy, or a select school of a superior order, which 
seldom fails in New England, or elsewhere, to yield him the 
certainty of an income adequate to all the reasonable require^ 
ments of a life dependent on intellectual occupation, for its at- 
tractions. 

But the advantages accruing to teachers of intermediate 
schools, from the classification of schools and pupils, are not 
confined to the male sex. Nor is it the primary instructress, 
only, of the merely elementary school, that is benefited. The 
grading system makes room for a greatly increased number of 
female teachers^ — whether to take solo charge of intermediate 
schools in which the classes are comparatively younger, or to in- 
struct the younger pupils in intermediate schools conducted by 
male teachers. The' new arrangement is highly advantageous 
to females in either position, in consequence of the lengthened 
school period of the year, and the more adequate compensation 
for exertion. ' 

True, the world is far from being just to woman, in this sit^ 
uation. But every year is enhancing the value of her servi- 
ces ; and in most places where the grading of schools has been 
offected, the salaries of female teachers have been considerably 
raised. In not a few towns, the annual compensation allowed 
to female teachers, is now on a footing highly respectable, and, 
in the present stage of social advancement, highly desirable. 

The female teacher, too, of an intermediate school on the 
improved footing, has it in her power, from time to time, to ad- 
vance her qualifications, and to better her situation, by the aids 
now so easily accessible at normal schools, and at teachers' insti- 
tutes. By a diligent attendance on these latter opportunities, 
not a few young women are now distinguished as efficient and 
successful teachers, who began their work, but a few years ago, 
with no slight misgivings as to their ability to sustain the load of 

responsibility which they now so expertly and successfully bear. 
9 
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The greatly Increased number of high schoolgr, on the plan 
of grading all the schools of a town, has opened, moreover, 
numerous opportunities of advancement to those who were pre- 
viously occupied with the care of an intermediate school, or 
with the duties of assistant in one of that description. To 
the female teacher who is willing to suspend her labors in one 
of these, long enough to enable her to become duly competent, 
by the proper measures of study and application, to give in- 
struction, in a high school or academy, as an assistant, or in a 
female private school, as sole teacher or principal, the transi- 
tion from one grade to another, is never a matter of difliculty. 

The only preliminary condition, in such cases, for the ad- 
vancement of a teacher of an intermediate school, is the 
making sure of the advance required in qualifications. 

To the teaeJiers of high schools and academies, the new 
order of things, in regard to the classification of schools, brings 
peculiar advantages. To the latter, indeed, it may not, at 
first sight, seem so likely to ofier any special benefit ; as they 
are occupied with a class of seminaries of a distinct and un- 
varying character. But this very individuality is what renders 
the grading system particularly desirable, in their case. Acad- 
emies being, properly, places of strictly exclusive preparation 
for college studies, the fact is notorious, that it is no aid, but a 
positive hindrance to such seminaries, to be impeded, as they 
often are, for several months of the year, by a large number 
of pupils pursuing what are called English branches, and draw- 
ing off the attention of the preceptor from his more immediate 
duties connected with the instruction of his classical pupils. 
The evils of this arrangement are greatly aggravated, when, 
as is sometimes the case, the academy is farther burdened by 
the addition of a numerous " teachers' class," requiring anoth- 
er large portion of the principal's time, if the members of it 
are to receive those superior advantages of instruction for which 
they resorted to the academy, and which can properly come 
from the preceptor, only, and not from an assistant. 

The true interest of academies is to have an order of schools 
provided to do what is not properly academic work. But, if 
it be said that competent assistance, male and female, may en- 
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Able the preceptor of an academy to keep a high school going 
on within his own establishment, — a wheel within a wheel,— 
then the argument returns in &yor of the high school, which 
furnishes the preceptor with the properly qualified aids for his 
purposes. Nor is it seldom that we find, in our New-Eng*- 
land academies, a young teacher, in the ^^ English " depart- 
ment, receiving private instruction in the ancient languages, as 
a compensation for the aid he renders in other branches. Nor 
can any true friend of education ever wish to see abandoned 
such interesting examples of a generous mutual-aid system 
in our seminaries of learning. — ^' Time and I, against any 
two," was the motto of that hard-working literary laborer, 
Walter Scott. New England, as she ushers her children into 
the world of busy life, may say, " Poverty and education, 
against any two." Far distant be the day when this happy, 
this honorable condition of things shall cease ! 

But, once more, the grading system, just as surely as it 
pushes up every stage of instruction towards another, furnishes 
the accomplished teacher for an academy or purely classical 
private school, in the person of the same young man who was 
formerly the skilful teacher of a high school, and who, (as is 
now to be the case in Massachusetts,) having achieved a col- 
lege career, and contemplating tiie increasing difficulties of 
pursuing a profes^onal life, chooses, for his daily occupation, 
the honored position of a teacher, and comes to the work with 
ample qualifications, not oidy as a scholar, but as a trained and 
skilful instructor, as one who has wrought at his trade the full 
extent of lawful time, as apprentice, journeyman, and master 
workman. 

When New England shall have reaped her crop of such 
products, then shall we see what high ability, profound knowl- 
edge, thorough-going skill, and Yankee efficiency can accom- 
plish in the field of preparatory classical education. New 
England has been too long deprived of the permanent services 
of her sons, in this department. Our academies have too gen- 
erally been relinquished as places of traniuent employment,-— 
or brief resting spots, for talent on its flights to higher positions. 
The feivorite exhibition mottoes of these seminaries, ^^ Per 
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angustd ad augusta^^ and '* Sic itur ad a%ira^^ migtt hare 
been as justly applied to the personal history and progress of 
the teachers themselves, as of their pupils. 

But to return to our " high '* schools, — those fostering nur- 
series of New-England talent, for life's practical purposes and 
pursuits, — those coveted resorts of the ambitious boy, and the 
diligent girl, who wish to attain to something more than 
the mere commfon elements of school acquirements, who can^ 
not, perhaps, promise themselves a place on the uppermost 
seats at the banquet of learning, but who are nobly resolved to 
win, by diligence, the , highest place permitted ifhem, and who 
at© disposed, while advancmg, themselves, to lehd the helpful 
hand of instruction and guidance to yet younger aspirants ; — 
to return, then, to these admirable aids, freely afforded by our 
generous system of common schools, to the children of the 
lowliest cottage on our sterile hill-sides, — these training places 
for our embryo teachers of primary and intermeffiate schools. 
To these seminaries the new order of educational arrangements 
in our common-school system, brings an accumulation of ad- 
vantages. Wherever it is in operation, it secures for such es- 
tablishments the prolonged annual period of schooling, the 
higher salary, and the better teacher. Schools of this order 
which formerly existed but for three or four months annually, 
are now continued for twice that period, are, in many instances^ 
kept throughout the proper school year, and are provided with 
competent teachers, who have adopted the business of instruc- 
tion as that which they mean to foDow for Efe. 

When we are favored with opportunity of looking into one of 
these well planned and well conducted schools, and see thrown 
open to every boy and girl of the vicinity, " the treasures of 
science, and the delights of learning," to which our immortal 
orator, now no more, long ago, in "words that bum," wel- 
comed the successivecoming generations of New England, it is 
then, truly, that we may speak of " the great inheritance which 
we have enjoyed." To the teacher of such a school, what » 
transition does the scene suggest, from the exploded, rickety, di- 
lapidated, crumbling, collection of timbers, which once did not 
quite shelter its occupants,, to, perhaps, a iioble edifice, far- 
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nished with all the conveniences, and comforts, and health- 
guards, which human care and skill and taste can provide ! 
What, too, shall we say of the library, the cabinet, the appar- 
atus, with which the well equipped teacher stands environed, 
— ^what, perhaps, of its enclosed grounds, of the shrubbery, the 
flower-plot, aye, or even the miniature green-house, of some of 
our modem school edifices ? 

Teacher of the high school ! invested with such an estate, with 
a salary that raises you above your physician, above your neigh- 
bor, the young lawyer, — above your pastor, perhaps, (would it 
were otherwise with him !) what inducement can you need ta 
secure your voluntary stay, in your comparative Eden of life ? 
Candidate for the office of teacher ! need you aspire higher 
than this ? 

But other inducements are not wanting ; nay, they are nu- 
merous. You have properly the charge of the intellectual in- 
terests of your town. It is your special province, — ^your edu- 
cational parish. On you may, probably, devolve the creation 
or the maintenance of a town library, the originating or sus- 
taining of a yearly course of lectures, by which the cost of 
your cabinet and your apparatus may be repaid to the town, by 
the aid they will render you, in your labors of love. You may 
knit the hearts of the whole community in a common yet per-* 
sonal feeling for the value of knowledge and of culture. You 
may help to make every one of your neighbors a guardian of 
the interests of education, ready to open lips, and purse, and 
hand, in the great common cause, and to do better than even 
his father did, towards ensuring the benefits of a noble educar 
tion to every future member of his State. 

Such is the picture of coming life which I feel warranted, by 
observation, to hold up before the earnest candidate for the of- 
fice of instruction. Do you say, It is a flattering picture ? I 
answer, I have but very inadequately outlined what I have of- 
ten had the happiness of seeing, in our favored New England ; 
and, if the present has been faithfully set before you, what may 
we not say of the future ? JT shall not see the day,— but you 
will see it, — when, by the blessing of Heaven on the noble pol- 
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icy of New England, and on the benign oflSces of education, 
every farmer's son will descend from these mountain heights, 
enriched and enriching with those " treasures of science and 
delights of learning," — of which the great orator spoke, which 
he so amply enjoyed, and so generously diffused, — a living bless- 
ing to his whole native land, or, it may be, to the remotest 
dweller in the far-off vales of Oregon and California. — See his 
fit emblem in yonder waters, which left their mountain source, a 
trickling rill, became ere long a rushing brook, — a stream, fer- 
tilizing a thousand meadows, — a river, turning its scores of 
mill-wheels, bearing its floating rafts, its barques freighted with 
the fruits of husbandry and the products of art, and, at length, 
mingling its mass of waters with the all-embracing ocean, to 
contribute its part in aiding the benignant oflSces of human 
commerce, and travel, and civilization. See it, finally, in obe- 
dience to Nature's great laws of attraction and gravitation, re- 
turning on the wings of vapor and rain, to renew its minister- 
ing oflSces to life, and to repeat the beneficent circuit which 
shall cease only when Time shall be no more.— Nor has its an- 
alogy to our young New Englander ever failed, in all its course. 
He, too, began his humble career in the solitude of the moun- 
tain. Early in his course, he began to fertilize the minds and 
Jiearts of others. Onward he sped, bearing richest treasures 
and happiest influences whithersoever he went ; impelling, by 
his suggestive mind, the progress of art and of commerce ; em- 
bracing, in his capacious heart and fruitful thoughts, the wide 
extent of his whole country, and promoting its happiness, even 
to its remotest regions ; extending the cordial grasp of a warm 
humanity to the whole brotherhood of man ; and, at the close 
of his long and glorious career, reverting, in memory, to the 
beloved scenes of his early home, while breathing back his 
spirit to Him who gave it. More than one such (thank God !) • 
you and I have seen. Long be 49uch the human products of 
New England, — the genuine fruits of her faith in education and 
in God! 

Such men, and wives worthy of such men, — ^yes, and New 
England's best himian hope, the mothers of such men, — are 
you, my feUow-teachers, called to aid in rearing. Is it not a 
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noble work ? Come to it earnestly, generously, devotedly, de- 
voutly. What inducement, what encouragement, is wanting, 
that could more persuasively win you to it, than already invites 
you ? What generous spirit could ask for more ? 

Permit me, now, to propose the single question,What suggestion 
does the scene we have been contemplating offer to us, profession- 
ally and individually ? — The resolution to spare no exertion that 
may render us worthy of our place in the grand onward movement 
of the day in which we live, and of the region in which we 
dwell. Nothing but the most strenuous and persevering efforts 
can enable us to perform our part worthily. The ever-widening 
field of human knowledge, is daily inviting all minds to more 
extensive excursions. The teacher is rightfully, called to lead 
in every exploration, or, at least, to pass the torch of knowledge 
from the hand of the first explorer to the ever-following groups. 
Extensive acquirements are justly demanded, at all times, of 
him who would impart knowledge to others; but now, more 
than ever. Nor must those acquirements be merely numerous 
and large : they must be definite, and exact, and profound. 
Only a well-disciplined mind can train the minds of others. 
To the eye of the young pupil the character of the teacher must 
tower far upward : it must be a sacred thing. The heart of/* 
the teacher must beat as that of the parent, the brother, or the 
sister. His soul must be radiant with the beauty of love, and 
with the grace of true culture. His mamier will then breathe 
forth the inner spirit of the man, in gentieness and kindness, 
in patience and tenderness. His sentiments must be true and 
deep, his principles firm and pure as the quartz crystal of your 
mountains. Then will youth rely on him with confidence ; and 
with their love for him will mingle a deep-felt reverence, ever 
leading to spontaneous obedience. 

May such, my young friends, be your attainments, and your 
experience personally ! In your success, as students of this 
seminary, I may well be expected to take a peculiar interest. 
Four years ago, this sightly edifice was opened for the purpose 
of admitting a band of some forty young candidates for the 
vocation of teaching. Aided by the liberal exertions of the 
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friends of education in this vicinity, it was my privilege thus to 
commence the first seminary for teachers in New Hampshire. 
At the close of our first year, our catalogue enrolled four hun- 
dred names. Our enterprise met with universal favor; and 
had not my health failed, under the severity of winter in this 
region, so as to render it a matter of necessity, as a condition 
of life, that I should relinquish the attempt to teach here, dur- 
ing a large portion of the year, no situation could have been 
more inviting to me, as a field of labor, than this. 

I congratulate my friends, therefore, the principals now in 
charge, on their accession to this seminary ; and, from my 
intimate knowledge of them individually, as men and as teach- 
ers, and from their acknowledged position and experience, as 
instructors in this community, I feel fully assured that this in- 
stitution will go on prospering in its noble design of furnishing 
the sons and daughters^of New Hampshire with a place of 
|)reparation for the business of teaching, to which they can re- 
sort with confidence that the accomplishment of their purposes 
will be efiectively secured by their own diligent application, 
aided by the skilful exertions of their instructors. 

It gives me peculiar pleasure to perceive that this seminary 
is still to exist in the form of a family school. This is the true 
idea and the true basis of education ; and I feel assured that I 
may congratulate the newly re-assembled members of this fam- 
ily, on the happy hours which they will here enjoy, under the 
moral and spiritual as well as intellectual guidance with which 
they are now favored. The arrangements, too, of the family 
home, will, I am sure, be such, under their present management, 
as to secure the comfort, the health, and the happiness of all. 

To the members of the alumni association I need say little 
regarding their common purpose. It will long, I trust, occupy 
their thoughts, and cheer their hearts, amid the daily toils of 
the school-room. It will be, I hope, a bond of friendly interest 
to them all, through many coming years. It will do much, also, 
to promote their interest in their professional labors. It may, 
under their direction, contribute something to the advancement 
of education, and to the elevating of the teacher's vocation, 
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throughout the good old Granite State ; and, as it has been said 
that this is " a good State to emigrate from," may a similar re- 
mark ever hold true of the professional emigrants issuing from 
this seminary and its professional association ! 

I thank you, my friends and pupils, for the mark of your 
continued regard, in the invitation to address you, on this oc- 
casion. I am now, though in a somewhat distant, yet a similar ' 
position to that which I held among you, for successive seasons, 
with so much pleasure to myself; and, though now laboring 
personally in Massachusetts, I can never cease to feel a deep 
interest in this seminary, so intimately connected, both to myself 
and my family, with the pleasant years which we spent in the 
delightful seclusion of this beautiftd scene. 

I bear with me, to you, the kindest remembrances and best 
wishes of those of my family who are not here with me, and 
the cordial salutations of the members of my present charge at 
Lancaster, — the New-England Normal Institute, — ^who will be 
happy, at times mutually convenient, to reciprocate with you 
visits of friendly interest, as candidates for the same profession, 
sympathising in the common cause of human welfare, and co- 
operating in the happy labor of aiding to secure it by the gen- 
eral diffusion of education. 
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